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PREFACE. 

The character of a popular government 
depends on the class of men evolved by the 
internal workings of the dominant party. 
When the product of that party is of a 
high order in character and ability, there 
can be no better form of government. But 
experience has brought many discourage- 
ments. Public officers have at times shown 
themselves careless of public rights and 
heedless to just criticism. Many consider 
themselves actually responsible, not to the 
voters by whom they are elected, but to 
some central power within the party to 
whom they owe their nomination. 

Of present party methods, a practical 
politician recently said : " It 's great sport 
to see people go to the polls in herds and vote 
like cattle for the ticket we prepare. Re- 
formers donH begin at the right point 
They should begin at the point where nomir 
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nations are made. The people think they 
make the nominations, but we do that bust- 
nes8for t7iem." David Dudley Field quotes 
these words, and insists that the primary- 
is the pivot of reform. That certainly is 
the only point at which the ordinary voter 
comes in contact with the internal affairs of 
his party. The control of the primary carries 
with it the control of the party, the conven- 
tion, and the nomination. The primary 
election, therefore, determines both the 
character of the party and the quality of 
popular government. 

If better results are to be obtained from 
party organizations, improved methods must 
be introduced, and the better those methods 
are planned the more satisfactory will be 
the result. The rules or laws of party 
should aim to induce the largest partici- 
pation of party members at the primary. 
Party rules should provide a method of 
election at primaries which would enable 
minorities to elect their due proportion of 
delegates. Thus new men would be con- 
tinually brought into party councils and 
public confidence secured. Voters would 
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be encouraged to participate in primaries. 
And they would quickly learn that all 
votes, minority or majority, would bear 
fruit in the party committee or nominating 
convention according to their number. 

Rules securing these results can be 
formulated with a little study of ways 
and means. Such rules can be put into 
operation by the concerted action of good 
citizens within any party. Even one per- 
son can take the initiative in improving 
the rules of his local party organization. 
u Progress begins with the minority. It is 
completed by persuading the majority." 
When practical ways and means for securing 
the desired ends shall have been found and 
demonstrated, no party organization will 
venture to disregard a persistent demand 
from its members for enlightened repre- 
sentative methods. 

The rules given and methods pointed out 
are not presented as without flaw or im- 
perfection. Some are in successful opera- 
tion, others are new. But I feel assured 
that they are on the right lines, and that, if 
adopted, they will tend to make candidates 
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feel responsible to the membership of their 
party, rather than to any central power. I 
believe also that party organization should 
be a school for proportional representation 
in popular government. 

I wish to acknowledge the many courte- 
sies received from various persons through- 
out the United States in aid of my work. 
Especially am I indebted to the secretaries 
and other officers of the National and cer- 
tain State and county committees for the 
interest they have manifested. 

D. S. R 

New York, January, 1894. 
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PRIMARY ELECTIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PARTY. 

A political party is an association of 
persons, holding similar opinions on some 
public question, who have united to pro- 
mote those opinions by concerted action at 
public elections. Among its functions are 
the formulation of a party creed, the selec- 
tion of candidates, and the conduct of cam- 
paigns. 

As under a republican form of govern- 
ment the will of the successful party 
becomes the will of the people, too much 
importance can scarcely be attributed to 
the means employed within a party for 
carrying its purposes into effect. It is not 
wholly a matter of private concern how a 
party is organized. The means used to 

ii 
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make a nomination is of the greatest im- 
portance to the public, for the character of 
a public officer depends upon his con- 
stituency, and the true constituency is the 
power that nominates. Therefore, all 
good citizens should give special heed to 
party organization. 

When persons become associated for any 
purpose little can be accomplished without 
organized effort. System becomes neces- 
sary and rules of action indispensable. 
They are implied in the word organization. 
Moreover the character of every organiza- 
tion, from a club to a nation, depends upon 
its rules or laws, and a party is no excep- 
tion. As a party is composed of members 
its rules should be adapted to membership 
and aim (1) to the ascertainment of the 
will of the members, and (2) to making 
that will effectual. The organization should 
be so constituted as to be in touch with 
the voters and at the same time strong in 
executive efficiency. Other things being 
equal the party succeeds best "which is 
most assuring to the public mind of obedi- 
ence to the popular will and welfare." 



CHAPTER II. 

EQUALITY AMONG MEMBERS. 

If membership in a political organization 
is to imply an equality of rights, the will 
of every member must have a certain and 
substantially equal effect at its primary. If 
this is not always the case at present, it is 
no less the theory on which party organiza- 
tion is based. To doubt that theory is to 
question the representative character both 
of a party and of its nominees for public 
office. It seems fair to suppose that party 
action is intended to be based on equal 
rights. On that hypothesis, therefore, each 
member necessarily has: (1) a right to 
participate ; (2) a right to have each vote 
reflect the will of the member ; and (3) a 
right to have each vote produce an equal 
effect as far as possible. 

These propositions are nearly, if not 
quite, axiomatic. No one will deny the 

13 
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right of members to participate, or openly 
contend that reasonably sufficient means 
should not be afforded for so doing. The 
only dispute which can arise is as to what 
constitutes reasonably sufficient means. 

No one will suggest that a vote should 
reflect any will other than that of the voter. 
The only opportunity for difference of opin- 
ion is as to the means of securing that end. 

Likewise no one will claim that the vote 
of one member should be regarded as better 
than that of another, or that one should 
have more effect than another. This is not 
saying that the judgment of one man may 
not be better than that of another. It is 
simply that the will of each member must 
be equally respected and protected. The 
difficulty lies not in the principle of equal 
rights among members, but in the means 
of working out that principle in party 
organization. The equality or inequality 
given to the will of members necessarily 
depends (1) on the methods employed for 
ascertaining the will of members, and (2) 
the means adopted to carry into effect 
their wills when they are revealed. 



CHAPTER III. 

LAWS OR PARTY RULES. 

If members of a political party are to 
have equal* rights, efficient means must be 
employed to secure those rights. As that 
security can be obtained only by regulat- 
ing the acts of all, it can be attained only 
by rules of action which are binding alike 
on all. Such rules may be of two kinds : 
laws enacted by the State or rules adopted 
by the organization for its own govern- 
ment. If laws could be had without diffi- 
culty it might be unnecessary to give any 
special attention to the difference between 
laws and party rules. But that is seldom 
the case. Such a law cannot be had if public 
opinion does not demand it. And so long 
as public opinion is not sufficiently strong 
to make the demand, home-made rules must 
be relied upon. Indeed it may be fortu- 
nate that such is the case, at least for the 

15 
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present. Undoubtedly if the right laws 
were enacted they could be enforced by 
means of pains and penalties and with more 
certainty than mere rules of an organization. 
But what those laws should be is not yet 
known. Then, too, there should be a 
public sentiment to insure the enforcement 
of a law. A clear understanding founded 
on experience is productive of public senti- 
ment. And where could there be a better 
school for practice than under home-made 
rules \ Study of ways and means to secure 
equal rights to party members is much 
needed. The best methods cannot be 
" struck out at a single blow." They can 
be obtained only by the combination of 
thought and experience. That this sub- 
ject has not had the necessary attention is 
apparent from even a casual observation of 
the methods of political parties. The most 
practical course for the improvement of 
party organization and methods of nomina- 
tion seems to involve (1) a thorough study 
of the subject, and (2) actual tests of what 
may seem to be improved party rules. In 
either event, whether laws are to be en- 
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acted or party rules adopted, the study of 
ways and means can be undertaken with 
equal profit. 

In many respects a party resembles a 
corporation. Both have members and 
managers. The rules of one correspond 
to the charter and by-laws of the other. 
They determine the supremacy and privi- 
leges of both members and managers. By 
such means almost any limitation can be 
imposed on either. If in the prepara- 
tion of charters and by-laws great care is 
necessary to protect private interests of 
shareholders against the inroads of corpor- 
ate managers, is it not more important to 
devise ways and means to protect the in- 
terests of the public in the equal rights of 
party members ? 

The unit is the same in State, party, or 
corporation — the member. The action of 
each is determined by concerted action on 
the part of many members. Thus it is 
that the means afforded for unity of action 
are of the utmost importance in securing 
to members an equality of rights. Of 
course in the absence of all laws or rules 
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relatiug to party organizations, each mem- 
ber has an equal right to bring about unity 
of action among his fellows. But it is 
equally true that as soon as a company is 
gathered together or a party is formed for 
the purpose of promoting unity of action, 
rules of action become necessary to insure 
equal effect to the will of each member. 
As rules of action are perfected so is the 
equality of the rights of members pro- 
tected. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MAKERS OF PARTY RULES. 

Theee seems to be no substantial differ- 
ence in principle between the government 
of a party and the government of a repub- 
lic. Both are popular governments. Both 
have to deal with single persons as units. 
Both derive their power from the will of 
members. Therefore, at least where repub- 
lican principles prevail, it would seem that 
both should be constitutional governments, 
and that the constitution should be such as 
would meet the approval of the members. 
This is true of any organization composed 
of persons associating themselves for a 
common purpose. If a party is to be gov- 
erned by its members they must make its 
fundamental rules. Of course it is not 
claimed that all members of a party should 
assemble and adopt its rules any more 
than the people of a State should as- 

19 
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semble and adopt its constitution. As 
constitutions are framed by specially con- 
stituted conventions and adopted or rejected 
wholly or in part by a direct vote of the 
people, so the constitution of a political 
party may be framed and adopted. 

From the American point of view and 
for the stability of a popular government it 
would be manifestly unwise to permit the 
executive, legislative, or even the judicial 
department of a government, or all three 
combined, to make or modify the fundamen- 
tal or constitutional basis of government. 
That power is the great point of safety in 
a constitutional government, and must be 
reserved to the sovereign authority. 

A great point of difficulty in party gov- 
ernment is that the fundamental law of the 
organization is made and changed usually 
by persons who chance to be in control of 
the party, without any assent on the part 
of the members. Rules are generally made 
and changed by State or county commit- 
tees. 1 The members of those committees 

1 Only a few exceptions have been found : Republican 
party in Crawford County, Pa., where a vote of members is 
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are enabled to prescribe what shall be the 
constitution of the party. They determine 
who shall be members of a party, what 
rights members shall have and how they 
shall exercise those rights. 

It is not unusual to find rules adopted 
by such committees l containing provisions 
somewhat after the following : Only those 
shall vote at a primary whose names are 
approved by the committee. Only persons 
can hold office who will agree in advance 
that they " will endorse and support . . . 
each and every candidate " irrespective of 
his fitness for office. The committee may 
disband local organizations and create others 
in their stead. It may remove officers and 
expel members for "causes deemed suf- 
ficient." The procedure at all primaries 
and conventions shall be as directed by the 
committee, and in all other respects the 

required ; the Republican and Democratic parties in Philadel- 
phia, where a convention of delegates elected for that purpose 
is required. In a few cases nominating conventions make 
rules. 

1 Among others see the following rules : Democratic, Kings 
Co., N. Y.; Tammany, N. Y. City ; Republican, N. Y. City ; 
Republican, Louisville, Ky.; Democratic, Chicago, 111. See 
also p. 42. 
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committee shall have full control of the 
organization. 

Under such provisions the created is able 
to dominate the creator. The servant is 
greater than the master. The committee is 
lord of the party. This is not saying that 
the power is always abused. But that 
often happens. Such a lodgment of power 
is dangerous. It seems as essential to the 
welfare of a party as of a State that its 
fundamental laws should be made or 
changed only with the consent of the 
members. 

It is no more necessary for the constitu- 
tion of a party to embrace all party law 
than for the constitution of a State to em- 
brace all law of the State. Only the fun- 
damental principles demand treatment in 
constitutional form. Matters of detail 
(except so far as they may tend to secure 
freedom of action, equal rights, and equal 
effect to the will of members) seem safe in 
the hands of a committee or convention. 
National and State constitutions have been 
the subject of much scientific study and 
popular discussion. But party constitu- 
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tions have received little attention outside 
of persons in control of the organization. 
This neglect seems to be one reason for 
the present general tendency towards cen- 
tralization of power in political parties. 



CHAPTER V. 

CONSTITUTIONAL 8AFEGUARD8. 

If the object of a political organization 
is to be attained on the theory of equality 
among members, its constitution must pro- 
vide the means to ensure that end. Such 
means should tend to secure to each mem- 
ber the right to participate, the right of 
freedom of action in so doing, and an equal 
effect, as far as possible, to the individual 
will. It is not easy to ascertain just what 
means would best secure these ends, but 
that cannot be urged as a reason for mak- 
ing no attempt to improve party rules. The 
difficulty of a task cannot justify the neg- 
lect of a duty. The subject, therefore, 
should be carefully studied, and experi- 
ments intelligently and diligently tried. 

The primary is the only point at which 
members of a political organization partici- 
pate as members in party business. When 

24 
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chosen to a committee or convention, a 
member acts in a representative capacity. 

It should not be specially difficult to 
secure to each member a right to partici- 
pate in the primary. If meeting, discus- 
sing, and voting, are duties of individual 
members reciprocal obligations are im- 
posed on the party organization. Suitable 
places to meet should be provided ; proper 
meetings should be held affording oppor- 
tunity for deliberation on party business ; 
and voting should be under such conditions 
that members can readily and effectively 
participate. 

Probably these conditions can be best 
met by small primary organizations. Proper 
meeting-places for small meetings can be 
more easily obtained. The number present 
would not be so large or unwieldy as to 
deprive meetings of their deliberative 
character. And in the case of a vote by 
ballot or otherwise, participation would be 
easy, and the result not difficult to ascertain. 
It would be unwise here to suggest any 
fixed number. The circumstances of loca- 
tion, density of population, and other local 
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conditions should properly be considered. 
But one rule should never be transcended, 
and that is the primary organization should 
never be so large as to make it impossible 
or even difficult for members to vote with- 
in the allotted time. 

In large primaries it is not now unfre- 
quent for members, especially in the even- 
ing, to stand in line for an hour waiting 
for their turn to vote, nor is it uncommon 
in some localities for a hundred members 
thus waiting to be turned away at the 
closing of the polls. 1 

In view of recent experience with the 
secret ballot it should be comparatively easy 
to preserve the freedom of action of mem- 
bers. 2 If a voter cares for independence, 

1 The last instance of that description witnessed by the 
writer was where the polls had been opened from one to nine 
P.M., and 682 persons had voted. It required from twelve 
seconds to two and one-half minutes to find a voter's name 
on the list and receive his ballot. The average time was 
about forty seconds. The roll of membership in that primary 
organization was said to exceed 2000. Other primary asso- 
ciations in the same city number as high as 3$oo t and all 
are required to vote at the same poll or not to vote at all. 
Such a primary operates as a fraud on the members of the 
organization. 

* The secret ballot is used by the Republican party in 
Boston. 
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the secret ballot will afford him a means of 
preserving it. If he does not care for it, 
secrecy will tend to prevent improper in- 
fluences. Of course all voting could not 
well be secret, but that is no argument 
against a secret ballot where that method 
can well be used. Party rules should pro- 
vide what votes are of sufficient importance 
to be taken in that manner. 

With suitable rules to secure to each 
member the right to participate and the 
right of freedom of action in so doing, 
still it would be necessary to go one very 
important step further. The rules must 
insure an equal effect, as far as possible, 
to the individual will. This can be done 
only by (1) proper means for the expres- 
sion of that will, coupled with (2) provi- 
sions tending to insure to the will of each 
equal effect. We are thus led to the con- 
sideration of representation and methods 
of election. 



CHAPTER VI. 

REPRESENTATION WITHIN THE PARTY. 

Party organization is founded on repre- 
sentation. The members of a party par- 
ticipate in the committee and convention, 
by choosing agents to act for them. Such 
agents are usually called delegates. If 
every member of a party who could not 
attend a convention was enabled to send 
a substitute, there could be no doubt about 
the representation being complete. The 
same would also be true if any given num- 
ber, as ten or one hundred, of like mind 
were to unite in the choice of a single sub- 
stitute. As members are equally entitled 
to be represented by persons of their 
choice, and as suitable party rules are all 
that is necessary, there seems to be no ex- 
cuse for the failure of a party to adopt im- 
proved methods. 

The best place to teach proportional 

28 
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representation is within the party. A suc- 
cessful application to party organization 
would eventually insure improved methods 
of representation in legislative bodies. 

The object of proportional representation 
within the party is to aid in giving, as far 
as possible, an equal effect to each vote 
cast at a primary. If all were of like mind 
there would be no difficulty, for all primary 
elections would be unanimous. But let no 
one deceive himself or others with the as- 
sumption or the assertion that an unanimous 
primary election as usually conducted is 
conclusive or even presumptive evidence of 
unanimity of mind. When there are no 
dissenting votes at a primary it can be ac- 
counted for in one of two ways. Either 
the question has only one side and is there- 
fore no question, or something is wrong. 
To the members of a political organization 
an unanimous primary election may be evi- 
dence that many fellow-members had be- 
come convinced that it was useless to run 
an " opposition ticket," and had therefore 
voted the " regular ticket," or had absented 
themselves from the primary. 
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If absolutely equal effect could be given 
to the will of each person who voted at the 
primary, it would be desirable to do so, for 
each has an equal right. No one will con- 
tend, however, that anything more than an 
approximate equality is attainable under 
ordinary circumstances. The difficulty is 
not with the equality of the rights of mem- 
bers, but with setting in operation a prac- 
tical means of making effectual those equal 
rights. To the general reader methods of 
securing proportional representation are 
little known and much misunderstood. 
They require and repay careful considera- 
tion. 1 

The fact that delegates are not now 
selected on representative principles seems 
to account, in a measure, for much dissatis- 
faction especially with conventions and the 
candidates they nominate for public office. 

1 Besides what may be found in the following pages bearing 
on this subject, see Hare on Election of Representatives, Mill on 
Representative Government, Field on Representation of Minori- 
ties, Sterne on Representative Government and Personal 
Representation, Lubbock on Representation, Buckalew on 
Proportional Representation, '* Legal Disfranchisement," At- 
lantic Monthly, April, 1892, p. 542, •* Slaying the Gerry- 
mander," Atlantic Monthly, May, 1892, p. 678 ; publications 
of American Proportional Representation League, etc. 
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It also discourages participation in primary 
elections by rendering useless all indepen- 
dent action of minorities. Thus the ab- 
sence of proportional representation within 
the party seems to account, to some extent, 
for the non-attendance of voters at prima- 
ries, as well as for the present tendency to- 
wards centralization in party management. 
Not a trace of proportional representation 
in conventions has been discovered in the 
rules of the political organizations which 
have been accessible. 1 It is how r ever pro- 
vided by the laws of Mississippi 2 that "each 
faction shall have its proportion of represen- 
tation in the county-meeting or convention," 
but the means for securing that result are 
left to be determined in each county. 

1 But two instances have been found where proportional 
representation is recognized for any purpose : one is in the 
choice of inspectors of election, and the other in the election 
of a ward executive committee. These limited but excellent 
provisions are both found in Philadelphia. The one relating 
to the election of a ward executive committee is in the rules of 
the Union Republican party as published in 1893 : rule 5, 
section 1. The provision as to inspectors of election is found 
in the rules of the Democratic party, printed in 1892 : rule 3, 
section 5. It will be noticed that impartial inspectors have to 
do only with the honesty of an election and that a ward execu- 
tive committee is not a nominating body. See rules for 
proportional representation at pp. in, 112. 

8 Laws of Miss. 1892, ch. 96, § 5. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ORGANIZATION OF PARTIE8. 

The general features of organization in 
all parties are quite similar throughout the 
United States. 

There are three great divisions: The 
primary, the committee, and the convention. 
The primary is the only portion of party 
organization which is not representative in 
character. It alone is composed of the 
members. Party members act at a primary 
as individuals, in their own proper person, 
while delegates to committees and conven- 
tions act on behalf of others. Both the 
committee and the convention owe their ex- 
istence to the votes of members cast at the 
primary. Sometimes delegates are elected 
by a direct vote, and sometimes indirectly 
by means of an intermediate convention. 
Where there is one county or State com- 
mittee or convention, there are tens or even 
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hundreds of primaries. As the committee 
and the convention is each composed of 
delegates sent by the members acting at 
primaries, it is essential, if the will of mem- 
bers is to have an equal effect, that the dele- 
gates should truly represent the various 
opinions existing among the members. The 
meeting of a committee or convention should 
be a meeting of the members in miniature. 
This result is not so difficult to obtain where 
the delegates are directly elected by the 
people as where the delegates to a remote 
convention are elected by delegates at an 
intermediate convention. To make the will 
of voters equally effective, the proportional 
character of representation must be earned 
through all to the highest representative 
body. It is not difficult to start with pro- 
portional representation, but the propor- 
tional quality is quite easily snuffed out by 
one body of delegates electing delegates to 
another body. Indeed, through such pro- 
cedure it is not always easy to preserve the 
proportional character of representation. 
For this reason delegates to representative 
bodies should as far as practicable be chosen 
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at the primaries. For like reasons no 
duties should be delegated which can read- 
ily be performed by the members. 

The committee, ranging from town to 
national, is, speaking generally, an execu- 
tive body, but frequently county and State 
committees exercise legislative functions. 
Notwithstanding these features the com- 
mittee is essentially executive. It is charged 
with the duty of keeping the party organi- 
zation in good working order and with 
the conduct of the various campaigns. 
Where legislative powers exist in the com- 
mittee it usually makes rules directed to 
the government of constituent primary 
organizations and subordinate committees 
and conventions. 

A party is said to be successful when its 
candidates are elected to public office. The 
will of the party then becomes the will of 
the people. Other things being equal, the 
success of a campaign has been found to 
depend very largely on the manner in which 
it is conducted. As those duties usually 
devolve on the committee, its executive ef- 
ficiency is imperative. The committee has 
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been the subject of much study and is com- 
paratively well understood. Development 
of party organization on the executive side 
is the rule rather than the exception. 

The office of the convention is legislative 
rather than executive. Its functions in- 
volve a discretion. Its duties embrace the 
selection of candidates and in some in- 
stances the determination of party policy 
on which the party is to make its contest. 
Conventions not unfrequently appoint ex- 
ecutive and other committees. In addition 
to these powers, in some instances, conven- 
tions are deemed to possess a legislative 
control over the committees and primary 
organizations. Therefore it is especially 
proper that they should be truly represen- 
tative in character. 

Notwithstanding the importance of the 
primary and the convention as factors in 
good government, they are the weak mem- 
bers of party organization. Under party 
rules they are dominated by the committee, 
and left exposed to the schemes of indi- 
viduals. Of all points in party organiza- 
tion the primary is the most defenceless as 
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well as the most important. It is the only 
means afforded the rank and file of party 
members to participate in party affairs. It 
is the fountain of representative govern- 
ment. In the words of David Dudley 
Field " the primary is the pivot of reform." 
If better results are to be obtained from 
party organization, improved methods must 
be introduced, and the better they are 
planned the more satisfactory will be the 
result. 1 

1 See the tenth and subsequent chapters. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

NATIONAL AND STATE ORGANIZATIONS. 

The National party organization resem- 
bles the State organization in many respects. 
The working divisions are the national and 
State committees. In some cases the com- 
mittee constitutes the party organization. 
The members of these committees are 
usually selected by the delegates to the 
National or State convention. The com- 
mittee manages the campaign, calls the 
convention, and generally transacts all party 
business when the convention is not in ses- 
sion. The National parties have no formal 
rules, but their committees are more or less 
guided by resolutions of their respective 
national conventions. Usage and custom 
have however brought a degree of uni- 
formity to all parties. 

The majority of the State organizations 
have no formal rules, and only a few have 
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printed rules. 1 In the absence of rules the 
traditions and customs of the party are 
ordinarily followed. In those cases the 
organization of the State committee and the 
conduct of the State convention are not 
unfrequently the same as in States where 
well defined rules have been adopted. In 
the absence of State rules the organization 

1 As will appear by the following table so far as official in- 
formation has been obtained. In some cases the rules are 
very meager. Blanks indicate absence of official information. 
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* Prohibition party has printed rules in this State. 
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generally resembles a league or confedera- 
tion of county organizations. The State 
committee recommends to rather than legis- 
lates for the county organization. Thus it 
is in some States that party methods ma- 
terially vary in different counties. In these 
cases local organizations make their own 
rules both as to the method of organiza- 
tion and nomination of candidates. 

Where the rules of State organizations 
exist they are usually made by the State 
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committee, but occasionally by the State 
convention. Such rules frequently provide 
that the party throughout the State shall 
be organized into, and its operations directed 
by, regularly chosen committees, naming 
them, from that of the voting precinct to 
the State committee. The duties of each 
are more or less closely defined. Some 
local committees are authorized to make 
rules for their own government not in con- 
flict with those of the State committee. 
When that body makes the rules it usually 
reserves to itself, in the words of one com- 
mittee, the right to " amend, modify, en- 
large, repeal, or suspend the whole or any 
part of the plan and rules ... as it 
may deem for the best interests of the 
party either locally or generally." 

The composition of the State committee 
is provided for by the election of one or 
more members from each congressional 
district or other subdivision of the State. 
The election is usually made by the dele- 
gates to the State convention from each 
district represented in the convention. The 
State committee chooses its own officers, 
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sometimes from within and sometimes from 
without the committee. It appoints sub- 
committees, of which usually the most im- 
portant is the executive. It is claimed by 
some that executive efficiency is best 
obtained by permitting the chairman to 
appoint all committees, especially the execu- 
tive. The executive committee frequently 
exercises all the powers of the State com- 
mittee when it is not in session. It often 
undertakes to cause each precinct, town, 
city, and county in the State to be well and 
thoroughly organized for party purposes 
by proper committees, etc., as auxiliaries to 
the State committee. 



CHAPTER IX. 

COUNTY ORGANIZATIONS. 

The county organization is generally the 
county committee. In the absence of rules 
of a State organization to the contrary, the 
county committee has control of the party 
within the county. It usually makes rules 
governing its own organization and the 
conduct of primaries and conventions. 
Such rules provide the number of dele- 
gates to the county committee, the method 
of their election, and their term of office. 
Usually such delegates are elected at the 
various primaries or town caucuses. Some- 
times they are chosen by the town or ward 
committees or by delegates selected for 
that purpose. Such rules * ordinarily pro- 

1 Few county organizations have printed rules. But among 
those here referred to are the following : Republican, N. Y. 
City ; Tammany, N. Y. City ; Republican and Democratic, 
Kings Co., N. Y. ; Democratic, Westchester Co., N. Y. ; 
Democratic, Utica, N. Y. ; Democratic and Republican, Phila- 
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vide for other committees, such as sub-com- 
mittees and also ward, town, Assembly- 
district, and sometimes election district, com- 
mittees. In some cases certain party office- 
holders, and in other cases party candidates 
for office, are made members of committees 
with or without the right to vote. The 
membership of the general committee is 
frequently very large in cities ; often many 
hundreds and sometimes several thousand. 
Delegates to these committees are fre- 
quently required to pay an annual fee 
ranging from five to twenty-five dollars. 
To the meetings of some committees some- 
times members are admitted only by 
ticket, the loaning of which is cause for 
expulsion. 

Under the strong central State plan the 
party has but one organization in the State 
with local auxiliary organizations. While 
in such cases members of a county commit- 
tee are usually elected by a direct vote or 
by means of a convention, at least in one in- 

delphia, Pa. ; Republican, Essex Co., N. J. ; Republican, 
Louisville, Ky. ; Republican, Alleghany Co., Pa. ; Demo- 
cratic, Cook Co., 111. ; Democratic, St. Louis, Mo. ; Repub- 
lican, Boston, Mass. ; Democratic, Erie Co., N. Y. 
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stance, they are appointed by " a committee 
of five recognized party workers." In some 
instances, local officers, although chosen by 
local organizations, receive their authority 
in the shape of a commission from the State 
organization. In other cases, immediately 
on the organization of a county committee, 
the rules require the secretary to forward 
by registered letter to the State committee 
a full list of the officers and members, their 
precinct and post-office address. Precinct 
committees are required to send the same 
information to the county committee, which 
in turn transmits a copy to the State com- 
mittee. In this way a State committee is 
placed in direct communication with all the 
party officers and committee-men through- 
out the State, and more or less direct their 
work. 

Members of the county committee are 
frequently required to attend regular meet- 
ings, and an unexcused absence from two or 
three successive meetings may be considered 
as a withdrawal from the committee, or may 
lead to expulsion. Sometimes the county 
committee may levy assessments on party 
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candidates for public office, and if the assess- 
ment is not paid it may vacate the nomina- 
tion and nominate a new candidate. It 
exercises general authority over the organi- 
zation within the county, except where 
limited by its own rules, which of course is 
nominal rather than real. It has power to 
disband any ward or town association if a 
spirit of hostility is shown, and may then 
organize a new one. It issues calls for con- 
ventions and fixes the number of delegates. 
It provides for the holding of primaries 
and the method of conducting the same. 
Sometimes they name the inspectors who 
are to receive and canvass the votes and 
certify the result. 

The executive committee of the county 
committee is frequently the important work- 
ing part of the organization. This sub- 
committee is sometimes appointed by the 
chairman of the county committee, and 
sometimes it is formed by the delegates, 
from each district or ward, to the county 
committee electing one or more members. 
The powers of this committee are some- 
times very great, and frequently it has 
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almost complete control of the party. This 
is specially true where the county commit- 
tee is veiy large. Sometimes the rules are 
so framed as to give this committee full 
management and control of all the business 
of the general committee. 1 In one case 
this committee performs all duties of the 
general committee not specifically delegated 
to other committees. 2 In another case, if 
the results of the primaries or conventions 
are not satisfactory to the committee, the 
same are subject to its revision. 3 The ex- 
ecutive committee, sometimes under an- 
other name, is usually the most efficient 
instrument in the campaign. 

In each of the subdivisions of a county, 
such as a town, ward, or other district, there 
is usually a district committee. These com- 
mittees are generally composed of delegates 
elected by the party members voting at 
primaries held for the purpose. The mem- 

1 Democratic Rules, Kings Co., N. Y., Art. 10, § 3. Tam- 
many Hall Rules, Art. 8, § 7, as amended, Tammany Sou- 
venir, 1893, p. 136 ; also pp. 106, 107. Republican Rules, 
New York City, Art. 5. 

8 Democratic Rules, Westchester Co., N. Y., § 14, subd. 2. 

8 Tammany Souvenir \ supra, pp. 106, 107, 136. 
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bership, management, and duties of these 
committees usually depend on the rules 
adopted in some States by the county com- 
mittee, and in other States by the State 
committee. Sometimes this committee con- 
sists, wholly or in part, of district delegates 
to the county committee. In other cases, 
the district committee chooses one or more 
of their number as delegates to the county 
committee. Where election-district captains 
and assistants or aids are appointed, to se- 
cure a full registration and to man the polls 
at an election, they are usually chosen either 
by this committee or its officers. These 
committees are sometimes made the sole 
local authority of the party. In some cases, 
the district committee has headquarters 
which are always kept open for the mem- 
bers of the organization within the district. 



CHAPTER X. 

PRIMARY ORGANIZATIONS. 

Primary organizations among voters dif- 
fer very much with locality and density of 
population. They frequently depend for 
their government on rules made by a coun- 
ty or State committee. In some cases they 
have no rules. In others they make rules 
for themselves. Their meetings for the 
choice of candidates, delegates, or officers 
are called primaries or caucuses. The lat- 
ter term is more used outside of the larger 
cities and particularly in New England. 
Where the word caucus is used it frequent- 
ly denotes the less formal meeting. 

In the country it is common for voters to 
be without formal organization. In the 
larger cities the primary organization is 
more complete. It usually has a member- 
ship roll, headquarters, and officers. The 
membership is guarded with more or less 

4 8 
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care, as otherwise an opportunity for fraud 
is presented. An applicant in many cases 
must have, under the rules, some or all of 
the following qualifications : reside within 
the district, be a voter, have voted the 
party ticket, have been registered at the 
last preceding election or show cause for 
his failure, not be a member of any other 
organization, must attend personally, sign 
a pledge stating intention to support the 
candidates of the party and to submit to 
the legally expressed action of the district 
or county committee. The application must 
be endorsed by one or more members and 
passed upon by a committee and in some 
cases by a vote of the members at the regu- 
lar meeting subsequent to the one at which 
the name is proposed. Even then, at least 
in one organization, the member must 
be approved by the county committee 
before he can vote at a primary. 1 Mem- 
bers who fail to register must make satis- 
factory excuse or their names are stricken 
from the roll. In some organizations a new 
enrolment is made each year of all party 

1 Democratic Rules, Kings Co., N. Y., Art. 6, § 3. 
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voters known to the enrolling officers and 
all claiming to be such. In others a reor- 
ganization is undertaken from time to time 
when the rules are relaxed. In some in- 
stances however, even in a large city, or- 
ganizations have no roll of membership, and 
all persons who voted the party ticket at 
the last preceding election are allowed to 
participate. 

The officers of a primary organization 
generally consist of a president and other 
executive officers common to organized 
bodies, and, in addition thereto, usually a 
local or district committee. Where there 
are no stated meetings of the members, the 
duties of the executive officers seem to be 
largely confined to the single primary meet- 
ing at which they are chosen. The district 
committee is then deemed to have " the sole 
authority of the party " within its district, 
and it comes to be practically the local 
organization. Where stated meetings of 
members are held, the usual presiding and 
executive officers continue to discharge 
appropriate duties until their successors are 
elected. 
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Aside from the delegates to the county 
committee and members of the local district 
committee, the most important officers in 
the primary organizations are the president, 
secretary, and inspectors of election. The 
duties of the president are largely those of 
a presiding officer. The secretary's duties 
are more varied. Besides the duties of re- 
cording the proceedings of the primary 
organization, he is sometimes secretary of 
the various committees. He must keep a 
roll of the membership, in duplicate or 
triplicate, for the use of himself, the inspec- 
tors of election, and the county committee. 
Some rules provide that a certain number 
of members may require the secretary to 
furnish a manuscript copy of the roll at 
certain rates, or have the roll printed at 
their expense and sold at cost for their ac- 
count. The secretary also sometimes serves 
as collector and turns over the money he 
receives to the treasurer. Inspectors of 
election are usually elected where the 
primary organization is continuous in char- 
acter, but in some instances they are ap- 
pointed by the local committee. 



CHAPTER XL 



PRIMARY ELECTIONS. 



Primary elections, sometimes called cau- 
cuses, are ordinarily held for two purposes : 
(1) the election of officers for party gov- 
ernment, and (2) to bring about the nomi- 
nation of candidates for public office. 1 
Primaries for the first named purpose are 
usually held after general elections, while 
those for the purpose of nominations neces- 
sarily precede an election by a more or less 
brief period. The method of procedure for 
both purposes is substantially the same. 

In some States where nominations by 

1 This does not always seem to be necessary with Tammany 
Hall. Its general committee claiming to be " the repository 
of all organic power . . . sits as a county convention 
in October each year, and puts in nomination the candidates 
for the respective offices which it desires to have elected." The 
candidates, however, are selected by the executive committee. 
Tammany Souvenir^ 1893, p. 106. And the committee on 
organization has the "power of revision and substitution of 
all nominations," etc. Id. t p. 136. 
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primaries and conventions are recognized 
by law, both these agencies have been 
more or less regulated by statute. Such 
laws provide for the character and length 
of notice to be given of holding primaries. 
Notice is usually by publication for a fixed 
number of days in cities, and by posting 
notices and by publication in the country. 
They provide for voting by ballot, es- 
pecially in large cities where it is re- 
quired by party rules or requested by a 
fixed number of persons. In certain cases 
provision is made that primary election 
districts of political organizations shall con- 
tain not more than a fixed number of mem- 
bers, that ballots shall be of a certain size 
and character, that they shall be preserved 
for a certain period, that the voting shall 
be under election inspectors chosen for the 
purpose or in certain cities under the con- 
trol of the board of elections, that at least 
a certain number of voters must participate 
in order to constitute a primary, that cer- 
tain persons having to do with calling or 
conducting a primary are ineligible as dele- 
gates to a convention, etc. 
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The usual and almost universal statutory 
provisions are those designed to prevent 
and punish fraudulent practices. 1 Under 
some statutes a candidate guilty of bribery 
becomes disqualified to hold the office he 
seeks. 2 In one case conviction deprives the 
offender of the right of suffrage. 8 Another 
statute attempts to provide for proportional 
representations in conventions. 4 The con- 
duct of the election at primaries and the 



1 The following States have more or less legislation on the 
subject of primary elections : California (i. R. S., sec. 1357- 
1365) ; Colorado (L. 1887, ch. 349) ; Connecticut (General 
Statutes, sec. 286) ; Delaware (L. 1887, ch. 21) ; Georgia (L. 
1891, p. 21) ; Illinois (L. 1889, p. 140) ; Kansas (L. 1891, 
ch. 115) ; Kentucky (L. 1879-80, ch. 1018) ; Maine (1887, 
ch. 58) ; Massachusetts (L. 1888, ch, 441 ; L. 1890, ch. 436) ; 
Michigan (L. 1887, Act. 303) ; Minnesota (L. 1887, ch. 4 ; 
L. 1889, ch. 3) ; Mississippi (L. 1892, ch. 69) ; Missouri (L. 

1891, p. 136) ; Nebraska (L. 1887, ch. 40) ; Nevada (L. 
1883, ch. 18) ; New Hampshire (L. 1891, ch. 49) ; New 
Jersey (L. 1883, p. 171 ; L. 1884, p. 323) ; New York (L. 

1892, ch. 680) ; Ohio (R. S. 2916-2921) ; Oregon (L. 1891, 
p. 4) ; Pennsylvania (L. 1881, act No. 77, 148); Washington 
(L. 1890, p. 490) ; West Virginia (L. 1891, ch. 67) ; Wiscon- 
sin (L. 1 891, ch. 439, repealed, 1893) ; Wyoming (L. 1891, 
ch. 32). 

8 Laws of Kentucky, 1879-80, ch. 1018 ; Laws of Kansas, 
1891, ch. 115. 
8 Laws of Kansas, 1891, ch. 115. 
4 Laws of Mississippi, 1892, ch. 69. 
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canvass of the vote resembles, in many par- 
ticulars, the methods used at general elec- 
tions without the features of the Australian 
ballot system. In Milwaukee, however, by 
a recent law, since superseded, 1 it was pro- 
vided that candidates for public office 
should be nominated by a direct vote with- 
in the party. The name of any person 
willing to stand could be brought before 
the primary as a candidate for the party 
nomination by filing with the County Clerk 
a paper, properly executed by voters. A 
blanket ballot was then provided for and 
each party member voted for the person he 
desired to become the party candidate. 
Public voting booths, used at general elec- 
tions, were erected by the county in season 
for these primaries. None but primary elec- 
tion officers and persons voting were allowed 
within one hundred feet of the polls. After 
the returns were made up at each primary 
they were filed with the County Clerk. 
Public officers then canvassed the returns 



1 Laws of Wisconsin, 1891, ch. 439 ; superseded by L. 
1893, ch. 249. By this act many of the features enumerated 
are retained in a more or less modified form. 
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for the whole county and the successful 
candidate became the party nominee. 

Under a city ordinance political parties 
in Boston hold primary elections or cau- 
cuses in court-rooms, schools, and other 
public buildings. Permits are issued by 
the superintendent of public buildings 
upon proper application and payment of 
the expense. 1 

The rules of political parties, as well as 
most statutes, so far as they touch the sub- 
ject, aim more or less at the same result — 
an honest ballot and a fair count. Besides 
many of the points covered by the statutes, 
some rules require the ballots of all voters 
on line at the time for closing the polls to 
be received. Various other provisions are 
occasionally found. When the voter is 
challenged his name must be written on his 
ballot. 2 Notice of the primary must be 
given to each member by mail. 8 Inspec- 
tors of election are not allowed to serve 
two years in succession. Office holders are 

1 Revised Ordinances of 1892, ch. 29, §§ 5-8, ch. 43, §§ 
100-103. 
8 Republican rules, Louisville, Ky. 
8 Republican rules, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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not allowed to serve as inspectors of elec- 
tion. In Boston, the Republican party- 
have in successful operation the Australian 
ballot system, including carefully framed 
rules for proposing candidates by means of 
nomination papers. 1 

The foregoing indicates, in a general way, 
some of the provisions which have been 
made for the regulation of primaries by 
statute or party rule. Many of the pro- 
visions referred to exist only in a single 
statute or in the rules of a single local or- 
ganization. The statutes and party rules, 
where they exist, usually aim, as before in- 
dicated, at the prevention of fraud in taking 
and counting the votes of the members. 
But that is not sufficient. They should go 
further and protect the rights of members. 

Very few affirmative provisions can be 
found in statute or party rules which tend 
to secure to each member the light to par- 
ticipate. The right of freedom of action 
has little or no safeguard in secrecy and 
only the crudest provisions are made to in- 
sure equal effect to the will of the mem- 

1 See Rules, p. 95. 
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bers. Sufficient has already been said of 
small primaries and the use of the secret 
ballot. Some improvements which can be 
made in methods of election will be noticed 
hereafter. 



CHAPTER XII. 



DIRECT NOMINATIONS. 



There are two methods of making party 
nominations which have been in use many 
years. The statutes of some States relating 
to the Australian system of voting recog- 
nize both methods. One is to nominate by 
direct vote of party members. The other 
is by the indirect means of a convention of 
delegates chosen for that purpose. The 
method of nomination by direct vote is 
most frequently used to select candidates 
for public office to be voted for only within 
the limits of the district of the primary 
election, for example, town or village offi- 
cers. It is sometimes also used for the 
nomination of candidates to be voted for in 
a territory larger than the district of a pri- 
mary organization, such as a city or county. 
In such cases under proper party rules the 
same candidates are presented to all the 
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primaries and a vote by ballot taken there- 
on simultaneously. The inspectors of elec- 
tion at each primary then canvass the vote 
and make proper returns to a central au- 
thority, which consolidates the returns, and 
the person receiving the largest number of 
votes becomes the party nominee. 

This method of nomination has been in 
use many years in some parts of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, and possibly elsewhere. 
It has been known in some localities as 
the Crawford County system. It is said 
to have taken its name from a county in 
Pennsylvania, where it is still in use. 1 
For some time it was in successful opera- 
tion in the city of Cleveland, where it is 
said to have resulted in the nomination of 
desirable candidates for public office. By 
this means almost the full party vote was 
brought out in the primaries. For various 
reasons, however, the rules providing for 
the direct nomination of candidates became 
unsatisfactory to the county committee. 
That committee having made the rules 
repealed them and adopted an ingenious 

1 Rules of Republican Primary Elections, Crawford Co., Pa. 
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combination of the direct vote and conven- 
tion plans. 1 One reason which has been 
assigned for this change is that although 
"at the last primary election 12,000 votes 
were cast out of a possible 15,000, yet 
" some of the politicians argued " that mem- 
bers of the opposing party assisted "in 
nominating a weak man." This shows that 
their party rules were very defective. It 
implies that they did not consider that 
proper attention to the membership roll 
would guard any primary against extensive 
fraudulent voting. 

It is not claimed in favor of the Crawford 
County system that it has worked with entire 
satisfaction to any class of persons. While 
that plan is said to have worked well when 
there were only two or three candidates for 
a single office, it is said to have worked 
badly where there were a large number of 
candidates, as only a minority of the votes 
cast at times determined the nomination. 
And this seems to have been the chief point 
of weakness with the method as^ used in 
Cleveland. Had the Crawford County 

1 Republican Rules, Cuyahoga Co. , Ohio. 
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system been combined with the plan of 
election hereinafter described to promote 
elections by the majority, 1 that difficulty 
would have been largely overcome. 

There are nevertheless certain disadvan- 
tages attendant upon the direct vote plan 
of nomination. It must be conceded that 
parties are organized for success, and suc- 
cess not infrequently seems to depend upon 
the presentation of a party ticket which, 
taken as a whole, is supposed to " recog- 
nize " various elements within the party. 
In making up such a ticket a convention 
not infrequently regards it policy to con- 
sider questions of locality, nationality, and 
other natural or artificial divisions of the 
party. Such questions of policy cannot be 
given their accustomed weight where the 
nominations are made by popular vote. 
There are other reasons both in favor of 
and against each of these methods. But it 
is unnecessary here to enumerate, as it is 
not the present purpose to favor one method 
of nomination as against the other. The 
point insisted on is, that both methods are 

1 Rules at p. 107. 
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capable of improvement by proper atten- 
tion to the preparation of party rules. 
While party rules may not be equal to 
laws, the same objects may be attained, to 
a very large extent, by either means. Laws 
may not be easily secured, but the most 
desirable rules are within the reach of the 
members of any organization. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

INDIRECT NOMINATIONS. - 

The indirect method of nomination is the 
one most commonly used for the selection 
of candidates to be voted for in a territory 
larger than the district covered by one pri- 
mary organization. Such nominations are 
made by conventions of delegates chosen for 
that purpose. While all nominations by 
means of conventions are indirect, some are 
more so than others. In many conventions 
the delegates are elected by party members at 
the primaries. In other cases, delegates are 
chosen by delegates to an intermediate con- 
vention. Delegates to State and national 
conventions are usually selected in this 
manner. 

The theory of the indirect nomination is 
the theory of the indirect election. The 
wisest men of each primary organization 
are supposed to be sent to the convention 

6 4 
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that they may consult and choose, after due 
deliberation, the best possible candidates. 
In this respect both the theory and the 
practical working of the convention is very 
suggestive of the presidential electoral col- 
lege. To many minds the practical results 
of both are unsatisfactory. While some 
conventions have been held in the true spirit 
of their conception, in many others that 
spirit has been wholly wanting. In such 
cases the convention loses its true character 
and becomes an instrument to unworthy 
ends. 

The laws governing the calling and man- 
agement of conventions are almost univer- 
sally found in the rules or the usage and 
custom of the particular party. In some 
localities the rules on the subject are quite 
full, while in others the subject is left 
almost wholly or quite without regulation. 
Where party rules are found they are!, with 
few exceptions, formulated and adopted by 
the committee calling the convention. 

In State organizations having rules, the 
convention is ordinarily a subject of more 
or less regulation. Under the rules of a 
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State committee, that body usually fixes 
the time and place of holding the State 
convention. It prescribes the basis of rep- 
resentation, and the number of delegates 
apportioned to each county. The commit- 
tee, through its officers, makes all necessary 
arrangements for holding the convention. 
It issues the official call which gives all 
local committees the necessary information 
to enable them to bring about the custom- 
ary local conventions for the selection of 
delegates to the State convention. Where 
local committees fail to perform these duties, 
in some instances, the State committee calls 
also local conventions. 

On the day or evening preceding the 
meeting of the State convention, prelimi- 
nary meetings of the delegates are held, 
usually by districts, for the purpose of se- 
lecting one or more members to act on the 
principal committees to be appointed by 
the convention, and to arrange such other 
preliminaries as may be necessary, so that 
the business of the convention may proceed 
with regularity and without delay. The 
principal committees to be appointed for 
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the convention are a committee on creden- 
tials, a committee on resolutions, and a com- 
mittee on organization. Besides these, a 
State central committee is also appointed. 
Where delegates are absent, sometimes al- 
ternates, chosen for the purpose, represent 
the absentees. Sometimes the vote of an 
absentee is cast by a proxy, or by the other 
members of his delegation. It is provided 
by the Republican rules of Kentucky that 
" each delegate elected to a convention shall 
have the undisputed right to vote as he 
shall think proper, and he shall not be de- 
nied that right by the adoption of the so- 
called unit rule by the delegation of which 
he is a member, or in any other way." A 
novel feature is found in the rules of a 
county organization for settling contests. 
It provides for a struck committee on con- 
tested seats, obtained after the manner of a 
struck jury. 1 

If the convention as now constituted 
does not produce the best results, no im- 
provement need be expected until better 
methods are sought out and adopted at 
primary elections. 

1 Republican, Alleghany County, Pa. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PROPOSING DELEGATES, ETC. 

One of the most important features in 
the choice of delegates is the method used 
in proposing delegates. When delegates 
to a convention or committee are to be 
chosen it is not uncommon for a few per- 
sons privately to prepare a list of the names 
of such as they desire to have chosen, and 
then set about to have them elected. Such 
a proceeding in itself may be perfectly 
proper. It can become improper only 
where the result of their action has the 
effect of depriving others of representation. 
Such a result should be considered evi- 
dence of the inadequacy of the rules gov- 
erning the selection of delegates, rather 
than evidence of the depravity of those 
seeking control. Is it not natural that 
persons desiring to succeed should avail 
themselves of the means best adapted to 
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that end ? For this purpose resort is had 
to the "nominating committee." If such 
a committee is fairly appointed and the 
members are intelligent and do not repre- 
sent any selfish interest, its work may be 
well done and a list of fairly representative 
candidates presented. If, on the other 
hand, the committee is collusively or un- 
wisely appointed it is not difficult to secure 
from it the presentation of a list of candi- 
dates previously agreed upon. The nomi- 
nating committee, although apparently fair, 
is susceptible of the gravest abuses. It is 
a favorite means of presenting a "slate" 
under the guise of a report. When the 
report is adopted the " slate " is ratified, 
and it becomes dignified with the name 
" regular ticket," and as such it is presented 
to the primary. 

The effect of such procedure is obvious. 
If a member sees that the election of the 
proposed delegates would deprive him of 
representation in the convention or com- 
mittee he naturally feels aggrieved. He 
then looks about and finds that under 
present party rules there are several courses 
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open to him. He may leave his party or- 
ganization. He may quiet his discontent 
and stay at home. Or he may attend the 
primary and vote the ticket put into his 
hand. If he feels equal to the task he is 
at liberty to organize a " bolting " faction 
and run an u opposition ticket." Such a 
course, however, usually requires the expen- 
diture of much time, energy, and money. 
It is also apt to lead to more or less ill 
feeling among members. It is therefore 
seldom undertaken. The result is that 
many persons feel that it is useless to at- 
tend primaries, and therefore they stay at 
home. 

These defects in the method of choosing 
delegates exist only because party rules 
have not had the proper attention. In 
Boston the Republicans have taken a lesson 
from the Australian ballot system. Can- 
didates to be voted for at primaries are 
proposed in advance by nomination papers, 
and official tickets are printed by the party. 
There is no " regular n ticket or " opposi- 
tion " ticket. Each voter at the primary 
marks the names of the candidates of his 



I 
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choice. Improved methods can readily be 
adopted if the members or any considerable 
number in an organization insist upon their 
rights. Rules for proposing candidates 
will be found on a subsequent page. 



CHAPTER XV. 



PLURAL DELEGATES. 



Conventions and committees may be 
constituted in two ways. The members of 
a party within a given district may send a 
single delegate, or they may send several 
delegates. Where but a single delegate is 
to be chosen, if the will of the majority 
within that district is to prevail, it must 
send the sole representative. In that case 
the minority, however large, must be un- 
represented. With single delegates propor- 
tional representation is impossible. Where, 
however, plural delegates are to be chosen, 
proportional representation becomes possi- 
ble. If two delegates are to be chosen and 
the voters are substantially equally divided, 
it is only just that each portion should send 
one delegate. So if three or more dele- 
gates are to be elected, it is but right, if the 
voters are divided into as many substan- 
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tially equal groups of the same mind, to 
allow each group to select one of the repre- 
sentatives. In that manner all party opin- 
ion would be represented in the convention 
or committee. The representation would 
be proportional. At the same time the 
will of the majority would necessarily pre- 
vail. 

In popular gatherings and in matters de- 
pending on the popular will, it is not only 
proper, but it is necessary, that the will of 
the majority should prevail. Where the 
popular will is to be expressed through a 
convention, committee, or other assembly of 
delegates, there are two methods by which 
the majority can rule : (1) by electing all 
the delegates, or (2) by electing the major 
part. Is it not enough for the majority to 
have a major part of the delegates ? If not, 
the convention or committee should not be 
regarded as representative. Does the good 
of a party require that a minority take no 
part in party councils, or in determin- 
ing who shall be the candidate they are 
expected to support at the polls ? If that 
is so party government is not representative 
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government, and it is unwise to nominate 
representative men for public office. What- 
ever may be the practice, such certainly is 
not the theory of party organization. The 
convention is considered a representative 
body, but whether it is in fact necessarily 
depends on how it is constituted. 

While proportional representation can- 
not be procured without plural delegates, 
plural delegates do not insure proportional 
representation. The proportional charac- 
ter of representation depends wholly on the 
means employed in the election of delegates. 1 

1 See rules at pp. m, 112. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE SINGLE VOTE. 



There are now in common use at elec- 
tions two kinds of votes — the single vote 
and the plural vote. The latter is prob- 
ably the most effective means which can be 
devised for extinguishing the will of the 
minority in the election of more than one 
delegate. It renders proportional repre- 
sentation with plural delegates quite as 
impossible as with single delegates. 1 The 
plural vote enables each voter to vote for 
the whole number of delegates to be elected, 
instead of one. The set of candidates re- 
ceiving the largest number of votes are all 
declared elected. This enables the largest 
fraction of voters to choose all the dele- 
gates, and to silence all who did not vote 
the successful ticket. In that manner the 
convention is deprived of its representative 
character. 

1 Except where cumulative voting is used. 
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The plural vote, or general-ticket plan of 
election as it is sometimes called, is funda- 
mentally and radically wrong. No voter is 
entitled to be represented in any represen- 
tative body by more than a single repre- 
sentative. He has, therefore, no right to 
appoint or to assist in electing more than 
one person to represent him. If he does, 
he deprives one or more fellow-members of 
an equal right to have a representative in 
the convention. 

The vote which assists in the election of 
more than one delegate is a bane to party 
organization. It makes the election of 
"slates" possible and probable. It gives 
the persons proposing the successful list of 
candidates all the delegates to the conven- 
tion or committee. They, and they alone, 
are represented, and all other members are 
wrongfully deprived of their equal rights. 
The plural vote encourages and rewards 
deceit, trickery, and even fraud at the 
primaries. It is an important factor in the 
centralization of party power. It is wholly 
undesirable, wholly unnecessary, and wholly 
indefensible, yet it is the method of elec- 
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tion now in general use. The remedy is in 
the hands of the members. They can adopt 
proper rules securing to each member his 
just and equal rights. A single operative 
vote to a single member — that is the objec- 
tive joint. 1 

1 At first this may seem to be hostile to cumulative voting. 
It is, so far as that vote is plural. It is not, so far as a voter is 
permitted to give the full weight of his vote to one person. 
Indeed, that is the only beneficial feature about cumulative 
voting. A single vote to a single voter is more simple, and 
will better accomplish the desired result. But with all its 
faults, cumulative voting in plural elections is far preferable 
to the present general-ticket plan of voting at plural elections, 
and preferable also to the single district system. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



ELECTIONS CLASSIFIED. 



Before proceeding further in the con- 
sideration of election methods for use at 
primaries, it will be well first to advert to 
the various kinds of election. There are 
several points of view from which elections 
may be considered. With reference to the 
number of persons to be elected, an election 
may be single or plural. An election is 
single so far as it relates to the election of 
a single officer — for example, a secretary, a 
treasurer, or a sole delegate. An election 
is plural in so far as it relates to the choice 
of more than one person to an office the 
duties of which are to be performed by 
more than one person. The election of 
several delegates from one district to a 
convention or committee is a familiar 
example of a plural election. 

Elections may also be considered with 
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reference to the number of parties, factions, 
or candidates striving for office. An elec- 
tion may have two, three, or more sides, 
according to the number of contending 
candidates or parties. Perhaps the most 
natural terms for designating such elections 
are bi-party, tri-party, and multi-party. As 
at primary elections the different competing 
sides are not ordinarily called parties, it 
might perhaps be better to speak of such 
contests as bi-lateral, tri-lateral, and multi- 
lateral. The last term would be used to 
denote election contests having more than 
three sides. 

If we regard an election with reference 
to the vote cast, it may be an unanimous 
election ; or, if dissenting votes were cast, it 
would be a dissentient election. Elections 
are unanimous only when the persons chosen 
receive all the votes. In all other cases 
elections are dissentient. When dissenting 
votes are cast at an election, it is usual to 
characterize the result as a majority or a 
minority election. Instead of the latter 
term, the word plurality is frequently used. 

An election is said to be a majority 
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election where the person chosen receives 
more than one half of the votes cast. Bi- 
lateral contests always result in an election 
by a majority, unless, as rarely happens, 
the vote is equally divided. Tri-lateral 
and multi-lateral contests do not always 
result in a majority election. If less than 
one half of all the voters are united in their 
choice, the election must be by a minority, 
where such elections are permitted. 1 The 
desirability of having a majority of all the 
voters agree on one candidate is everywhere 
conceded. The means for promoting ma- 
jority elections should therefore receive 
special attention. 

A minority or plurality election is one 
in which the person chosen receives less 
than one half of all the votes cast and 
more than those cast for any competing 
candidate. Such an election can occur only 
where there are more than two sides to a 
contest. In those cases all votes which 
are not cast for one of the two candidates 
receiving the greatest number of votes 

1 They are not permitted in certain cases in Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, or Germany. 
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have no elective power. The more votes 
wasted, the more certain is the minority of 
success. For that reason the hope of the 
minority lies in the division of the majority. 
Whatever may be the reason for permitting 
plurality elections, such elections should 
not be encouraged. The aim should be 
the Improvement of rules governing elec- 
tion methods so as to aid voters to agree 
rather than to disagree. 1 

1 Rules for promoting majority elections, see p. 107. 
6 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

VOTING. 

A vote is the formal expression of the will 
of a person in regard to a proposition in 
which others are interested. There are many 
methods of voting. The most usual in a 
deliberative body are the spoken word, the 
uplifted hand, standing, division of the 
house, etc. The ballot is also frequently 
used in such bodies. In elections outside 
of a deliberative body the ballot is almost 
universal. 

As a vote is the expression of a will, a 
volition is implied on the part of the voter. 
Some mental action is necessary. The 
character of that mental action depends on 
the character of the election. If there is 
only one candidate, the mental action, if it 
results in a vote, is simply an assent. In 
a contest between two candidates the issue 
is single and the voter must make a choice. 
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The question is presented in the alteram 
tive, the one represented by candidate A 
and the other by candidate B. The voter 
is afforded but one choice. Only one ques- 
tion is presented to him for determination, 
viz., which of two things is preferable. He 
may prefer A to B, or vice versa. There 
are but two sides, and a voter can place him- 
self on one side or the other by the expres- 
sion of a single choice. 

Where there are three candidates the 
mental operation is more complex. Two 
issues are then presented instead of one. 
The voter has set before him three objects 
for choice, viz.: A, B, and C. He has an 
opportunity for two preferences instead of 
one. The first preference may be made 
known by the first choice and the second 
preference by the second choice. A voter 
might prefer C over both opposing candi- 
dates, and in case C could not be elected 
the voter might prefer A over B. 

The complexity of mental action in- 
creases with the number of candidates or 
parties contending. Usually a voter does 
not think of this. He is now allowed by 
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means of his ballot to make one choice and 
only one. So he selects and votes for his 
favorite. Neither is he apt to think of this 
again if his favorite happens to be one of 
the two most popular candidates. If, how- 
ever, his first-choice candidate stands third 
or worse in the race and his second-choice 
candidate, for whom he did not vote, comes 
very near reaching the first place, he is in- 
clined to reflect that his first choice had no 
effect on the result while his second choice 
might have had if it could have been ex- 
pressed. He realizes the fact that a vote 
is shorn of its elective power if it is not 
cast for one of the two most popular candi- 
dates. He also realizes that if the means 
provided for the ascertainment of his will 
permitted the expression of his second 
choice where there were more than two 
candidates, the result might have been 
different. 

By allowing each voter, in contests hav- 
ing three or more sides, to express a second 
choice, to become operative when his first 
choice does not prove to be one of the two 
most popular candidates, all votes cast 
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could be concentrated on one of the two 
most popular candidates. In this manner 
many plurality elections could be averted. 
Should each voter in a tri-lateral contest in- 
dicate his second as well as his first choice, 
one candidate would always be elected by 
a majority. In such a case a plurality elec- 
tion would be impossible. The sum of two 
sides of a triangular contest would exceed 
the third. Then would two minorities 
make a majority. This would be " fusion " 
at an election. 

Where there were more than three sides 
to a contest the result would not necessar- 
ily be a majority election, but the probabili- 
ties in favor of that result would be very 
greatly increased, as there is seldom an elec- 
tion where there are more than three can- 
didates of nearly equal strength. And even 
in the rare instances of four candidates of 
anything like equal popularity it is ordi- 
narily quite easy to discern between which 
candidates the final choice of the voters 
will probably rest. 

While it might be desirable in certain 
cases to have more than the first and second 
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choice expressed, there are reasons why 
more than a second choice should not now 
be considered. A sufficient one is that 
second-choice voting must be understood 
and practised successfully before a third 
choice, if found desirable, could be insti- 
tuted. 

It is easy to provide for a single vote 
but it is more difficult to insure it an opera- 
tive effect. The blanket ballot at a pri- 
mary would make it an easy matter for 
a voter to indicate his second-choice as 
well as his first-choice candidate. He 
could place the figure 1 opposite the 
name of his first-choice candidate, and the 
figure 2 opposite his second choice. Any 
voter of ordinary understanding could do 
this and that would end the voter's duty. 1 

At this point the canvassers of the 
ballots would take them in hand, count 
the ballots and tabulate the vote. When 
the vote is tabulated and the returns made 
the duty of canvassing ends. 2 Then and 
not before would be ascertained whether 

1 See voter's rule, p. 107. 

* See rules for canvassing the votes, p. 107. 
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the first or second choice should be opera- 
tive under rules 1 adopted for the purposes. 
The perfection of such rules would be a 
matter of importance, and it would be un- 
wise to seek simplicity at the expense of 
accuracy. While the subject, in some of 
its aspects, may be difficult and require 
some study, its difficulty is not commen- 
surate with its importance. 

1 See rules for ascertaining the result : in single elections, 
p. 109 ; and in plural elections, p. 112. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

IMPROVED METHOD8 OF ELECTION. 

In the election of a single person there 
is less room for improvement than in plural 
elections. When there is only one candi- 
date in a single election there can be no 
disagreement among voters. Where there 
are two candidates the present methods 
are sufficient to insure a majority election, 
except where the vote is equally divided. 
Where, however, there are three or more 
candidates for a single office an opportunity 
is afforded for the improvement of election 
methods so as to aid minorities to unite and 
thus become a majority. In single elec- 
tions the aim should be to avoid, as far 
as possible, election by a minority. The 
means best adapted to that end seem to 
be the use of a second-choice vote, to be- 
come operative only when the first choice 
shall have been shorn of its elective power. 1 

1 Rules to promote majority elections may be found at p. 107. 
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Very marked improvements can be made 
in plural elections, with or without the use 
of the second-choice vote. They princi- 
pally depend, however, on the ability of 
each voter to cast the full weight of his 
vote in favor of one person. Where the 
election is for several delegates the rules 
can provide that each voter shall vote for 
only one candidate, and the requisite num- 
ber of persons receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes shall be elected. 1 Such a 
method is very simple, and while it would 
not give perfect representation it would 
give improved representation. If objec- 
tion should be made to this method on the 
ground that it is not strictly proportional, 
each delegate might be given a voting power 
in the convention in proportion to the 
number of votes he received. 2 If propor- 
tional representation is desired with dele- 
gates having equal voting power, the quota 

1 A form for such a rule may be found at p. in. 

9 This was proposed by the Personal Representation Society 
of New York, to the Constitutional Convention of the State of 
New York, in 1867. See report on behalf of that society by 
Simon Sterne, also a work by the seme author entitled Repre- 
sentative Government and Personal Representation , Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1871. 
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method of election will probably prove the 
most satisfactory. 1 By any of these methods 
groups of voters would be permitted to 
unite in the choice of a delegate as their 
representative. Tests of methods can be 
easily made by primaries, clubs, or other 
organizations and if found satisfactory rules 
can be adopted accordingly. 

1 Quota election rules may be found at p. 112. One of 
the advantages of this method over some others is that the 
vote can be tabulated and the result ascertained from the 
returns rather than by counting and cancelling ballots, as 
proposed by Mr. Hare. Neither will this method array angry 
factions against each other at the primary. Each will be 
given representation according to its numbers. Persons de- 
siring to study other methods see references in note at p. 30. 



CHAPTER XX. 

IMPROVE THE PRIMARY. 

If public officers are to be servants of 
the people they must owe not only their 
election but their nomination to the people. 
For this reason the means employed for the 
nomination of candidates have a special im- 
portance. If nominations to office aro to 
come from the members of a party rather 
than from a central power within that 
party, the means of bringing about the 
nomination must be such that the few can- 
not control the many, and that the will of 
each shall have, as far as possible, an equal 
effect on the result. 

If voters are assured that their votes will 
have a certain and equal effect, they will 
have an inducement for participating in 
the primary, which cannot otherwise be 
obtained. The problem which the new 
primary must finally solve is how to secure 
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the general participation of party members, 
and how to insure a certain and substan- 
tially equal effect to the will of each 
member who participates. In the absence 
of law these results can be obtained only 
through suitable party rules. 

Party rules should provide for small 
primary organizations. They should not 
be too large for deliberative purposes. 
They should admit of a vote by ballot 
being taken within a reasonable time. Bal- 
loting should be so conducted that all 
would have an opportunity to participate 
without unnecessary trouble or delay. In 
fact the party rules should be so con- 
structed that the duties of an ordinary 
party member might be easily performed. 

The rules touching methods of election 
should be improved. They should provide 
means for proposing candidates to be 
voted for at a primary. The nominating 
committee should entirely disappear. Every 
proposal of candidates should be by a 
writing signed by a given number of mem- 
bers. There should be a blanket ballot. 
The voting should be secret. There should 
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be a roll of membership. Then, above all, 
in the election of delegates the vote of each 
voter should be made effectual and allowed 
to aid in the election of only one. Rules 
should aim at proportional representation 
within the party and especially in nominat- 
ing conventions. 

Nominations by direct vote withiu the 
party should also receive proper attention. 
The limits of the authority of all legislative 
and executive party officials should be 
closely defined. And finally the constitu- 
tion or fundamental, rules of a party should 
be made and changed only by a direct vote 
of the members. 

Without intending to insist that party 
rules shall contain all the provisions above 
mentioned, it is urged that if they are judi- 
ciously improved on the lines above indi- 
cated voters will be furnished with an 
incentive more generally to participate in 
primaries. They will feel that each vote 
will have a certain and substantially equal 
effect on the result, and that individual 
effort at a primary will be to some pur. 
pose. They will therefore be encouraged 
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to take a greater interest. Nominations 
will be representative, parties more useful, 
and public officers better public servants. 

The government of a party maybe what- 
ever is most desired by its members. There 
is no better place to learn or to put into 
operation the most perfect system of 
representative government. Should it be 
said that representative government within 
a party would be cumbersome, let it be re- 
membered that " only despotism is simple." 
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BULES FOR PROPOSING CANDIDATES. 1 



Rule 1. All candidates to be voted for 
at a primary election shall be nominated 
only by a certificate of nomination in writ- 
ing containing the name of the office for 
which each person is nominated and the 
name and residence of each such person 
and his business or occupation, if any, sub- 
scribed by members of the organization to 
the number of at least when 

the nomination is for ; of at least 

when the nomination is for 
, etc. (Provision might also be 
made that the proper officer furnish blank 
certificates containing instructions for their 
use. If desired the certificate might be 
authenticated as is usual under the Aus- 
tralian ballot system.) 

1 Substantially this method for proposing candidates is in 
use by the Republican organization in Boston, Mass. See 
also note following these rules. 
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2. No certificate of nomination shall con- 
tain the name of more than one candidate 
for any given office, even though more than 
one person is to be chosen to that office. 
No member shall sign more than one cer- 
tificate for any given office. 

3. Certificates of nomination, when duly 
executed, shall be securely enclosed in a 
sealed wrapper and delivered to the secre- 
tary (of the primary, ward, town, county, 
or other organization or other person whose 
duty it shall be to print the ballots) or 
deposited in a locked box which he shall 
provide at for that purpose, and he 
shall preserve all such certificates so deliv- 
ered or deposited, and after the same shall 
have been duly opened he shall permit any 
member to inspect and make extracts from 
or copy of the same. 

4. Certificates of nomination shall be de- 
livered or deposited as aforesaid not more 
than days nor less than 

days before the primary election, and the 
same shall not be opened by any person 
until , when the same shall be pub- 

licly opened by the . secretary (or other 
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officer) at at o'clock, and the 

contents announced to those present. 

5. At least days, and not more 
than days before the primary elec- 
tion the secretary (or other officer) shall 
cause the names of all persons duly nomi- 
nated, together with the required particu- 
lars, to be published as follows : (Prescribe 
the method.) 

6. All certificates of nomination shall be 
deemed regular which are in apparent con- 
formity with these rules (unless objection 
shall be made, etc.). 1 

1 The foregoing may well be supplemented by additional 
rules, somewhat similar to the following, taken from the rules 
of the Republican City Committee of Boston for 1893 : 

Rules. 

39. In case of any error, irregularity, or informality in a 
Nomination Paper filed with the Secretary of the City Com- 
mittee, he shall make or cause to be made any changes neces- 
sary to bring it within the requirements hereinbefore men- 
tioned, or, in default of such action, shall immediately notify 
the voter whose signature appears first upon the paper, of such 
error, irregularity, or informality ; and the said voter may, 
within two week-days of the time at which public announce- 
ment was made of the contents of Nomination Papers, make 
or cause to be made the changes hereinbefore authorized to be 
made by the said Secretary. 

40. In case of the non-receipt, as is herein specified, of 
papers placing persons in nomination for all the positions to 
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be filled at the ensuing Caucus, in accordance with the pro- 
visions hereinbefore given, the Secretary of the Republican 
City Committee shall as soon as practicable, but within two 
week-days of the public announcement of the contents of 
Nomination Papers, notify the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Committee of any Ward from which the requisite papers have 
not been filed. They, or one of them, shall forthwith call a 
meeting of the said Committee, who may nominate candidates 
for any and all offices for which Nomination Papers have not 
been filed, and immediately thereafter notify the Secretary of 
the City Committee of such action by filing with him Nomina- 
tion Papers similar to those hereinbefore described, signed, in 
their official capacity, by all the members of the Committee 
who assent to the nominations therein made. In case of 
disagreement two sets of such Nomination Papers may be 
filed. These papers shall have the same force and authority 
as those containing the signatures of five voters of a Ward, 
and shall be considered and treated the same in all respects. 

41. If, two week-days preceding the time at which the 
Caucuses are called, proper Nomination Papers have not been 
filed for all the positions to be filled, or in case of any vacancy 
caused by death or otherwise, the President and Secretaries of 
the City Committee, as a Committee, may exercise the nom- 
inating powers vested in the several Ward Committees ; and 
Nomination Papers filed by them shall have the same force 
and authority as other Nomination Papers. 

42. If any person whose name has been presented as a 
candidate for an elective office or delegate on a Nomination 
Paper shall, within two week-days of the public announcement 
thereof, file with the Secretary of the City Committee a written 
statement requesting the withdrawal of his name, such request 
shall be complied with. Vacancies thus caused shall be filled 
as hereinbefore provided for, in case of error, irregularity, and 
informality in a Nomination Paper. 
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RULES FOR A BLANKET BALLOT. 1 



Rule 1. Ballots cast at primary elections 
shall be printed by the organization as 
hereinafter provided, and no other or dif- 
ferent ballot shall be cast or counted. 

2. It shall be the duty of the secretary 
(or other officer) to provide for every 
primary election (a certain quantity of) 
printed ballots uniform in size and ap- 
pearance. Each ballot shall contain the 
names of all persons who shall have been 
duly nominated for the office specified 
thereon and no others. The names of can- 
didates for each office shall be arranged 
under the designation of the office in al- 
phabetical order, according to surnames, 
and between ruled lines, and a space shall 
be left opposite each name at the right 

1 The Republicans in Boston, Mass., and Cleveland, Ohio, 
use the blanket ballot. ? j ; * / _> a^ — ' 
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thereof for a mark for the designation of 
the choice of the voter ; and immediately 
following the names of the candidates for 
each office and in case no candidate shall 
have been duly nominated for an office a 
blank space shall be left wherein a voter " 
may write the name of the person for 
whom he votes. 

3. (Some suitable provisions should be 
made for the distribution of ballots where 
they are printed under the direction of 
some central authority and are to be used 
at several polling places. Ballots or sample 
ballots might be mailed to members to- 
gether with a notice of the time and place 
of holding a primary, and if voting by mail 
should be permitted instructions should 
also be sent.) 



APPENDIX 0. 



RULES FOR SECRET VOTING. 1 



Rule 1. Votmg Booths. — It shall be 
the duty of the secretary (or other officer) 
to provide a sufficient number of voting- 
booths or compartments in which members 
may prepare their ballots screened from 
observation as to the manner of so doing, 
which booths or compartments shall be fur- 
nished with such supplies and conveniences 
as will enable members to prepare their 
ballotsf or voting ; and a guard rail or rope 
shall be so placed that only such persons as 
are inside said rail or rope can approach the 
ballot-boxes and voting booths or compart- 
ments. The arrangement shall be such 
that the voting booths or compartments can 
be reached only by passing within said rail 
or rope. They shall be in plain view of 

1 Secret voting is used by the Republican party in Boston 
Mass. 

IOI 
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the election officers, and both they and the 
ballot-boxes shall be in plain view of those 
just outside the guard rail or rope. No 
person other than the election officers and 
the watchers and those admitted for the 
purpose of voting as hereinafter provided 
shall be permitted within said rail, except 
by the authority of the election officers to 
keep order. The number of such voting 
booths or compartments shall not be less 
than one for every members of "the 

association. The secretary or other officer 
shall also furnish suitable ballot-box or 
boxes, substantially the same as those 
required by law for use in general elec- 
tions. 

2. Conducting the Election.. — It shall be 
the duty of the inspectors of election to 
deliver ballots to members, and they shall 
at all times be under the supervision of 
such inspectors of election. The ballots 
shall be kept in plain view within the 
polling place, and as near as possible to 
the place where the ballot-box is stationed. 
At the opening of the polls, the inspectors 
shall place the ballots in the charge of 
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one of their number. Each qualified voter 
upon receiving his ballot shall announce 
his name to the inspectors of election. His 
name shall be noted bv them, and shall be 
numbered consecutively. And if his name 
shall appear on the list of members and 
not otherwise, he shall be entitled to receive 
and shall receive and take with him into 
the booth or compartment one and only 
one of the ballots furnished for use at the 
election as hereinbefore provided, and that 
fact shall be indicated by a check or mark 
opposite his name. 

3. Preparation of Ballots. — On receiv- 
ing his ballot the member shall forthwith, 
and without leaving the enclosed space, re- 
tire alone to one of the booths, and there 
shall prepare his ballot in the manner 
hereinafter.provided. After preparing the 
ballot and before leaving the booth or com- 
partment, the member shall fold the ballot 
both crosswise and lengthwise in such a 
manner that the contents thereof shall be 
concealed, and shall keep the same so fold- 
ed until he has delivered the same to the 
inspectors of election. The inspectors of 
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election shall forthwith in the plain view 
of the voter, and without unfolding or dis- 
closing the contents of the ballot, deposit 
the same in the ballot-box. 

4. Physical Disability. — Any member 
who by means of physical disability is, in 
the opinion of the inspectors, unable to 
prepare his ballot without assistance, shall 
be permitted to bring to the booth with 
him a person of his own selection to assist 
him in so doing, but that fact and the name 
of the assistant shall be noted on the roll 
book opposite the name of the voter, and 
the same person shall not be allowed to 
assist more than one voter at the election. 

5. No member assisting a disabled voter 
shall divulge to any one the name of any 
person for whom any member intends to or 
shall vote, nor persuade or induce nor seek 
to persuade or induce any member to vote 
in any particular manner or for any partic- 
ular candidate or candidates. 

6. Canvassing Vote. — The votes for the 
several candidates shall be canvassed in 
the order in which they appear upon the 
ballot. And no ballot shall be counted 
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except such as shall be voted in accordance 
with the rules of the organization and 
which shall be marked for identification. 

7. False Certificates of Nomination, etc. 
— No person shall (1) falsely make or 
fraudulently destroy any certificate of nom- 
ination or any part thereof, or (2) file or 
receive for filing any certificate of nomina- 
tion knowing the same or any part thereof 
to be falsely made; or (3) suppress any 
certificate of nomination which has been 
duly filed or any part thereof. 

8. Removing Supplies, etc. — No person 
shall, during the election, remove or destroy 
any of the supplies or other conveniences 
placed in the booths or compartments for 
the purpose of enabling the voter to prepare 
his ballot. 

9. EUctioneermg, etc.. Prohibited. — No 
person shall do any electioneering within 
any polling-place, or in any public street, 
place, or room within feet of any 
polling place. No person shall remove any 
official ballot from any polling place before 
the closing of the polls. No person shall 
exhibit his ballot after it is prepared for 
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voting to any person in such a way as to 
reveal its contents. Nor shall any person 
solicit the voter to show the same, nor shall 
any person, except the inspectors of election, 
receive the same from the voter. No voter 
shall receive any official ballot from any 
person other than one of the inspectors of 
election having charge of the ballots, nor 
shall any person other than such inspector 
deliver any official ballot to such voter. 
No voter shall place any mark upon his 
ballot or do any other act in connection 
with the ballot with the intent that it may 
be identified as the one voted by him. 

10. Mspulsion 9 etc., of Members. — Besides 
any punishment which may be prescribed 
by law, any member who shall wilfully 
disobey any of these rules shall be subject 
to suspension or expulsion from the organi- 
zation. 



APPENDIX D. 

RULES TO PROMOTE MAJORITY ELECTIONS. 1 

RULE FOR VOTING. 

In voting, a voter must place the figure 
1 opposite the name of his first-choice can- 
didate, and where there are more than two 
candidates, if the voter desires his second 
choice to operate on the failure of his first 
to become operative, he must place the 
figure 2 opposite the name of his second- 
choice candidate. 

RULES FOR CANVASSING THE VOTES. 

1. The ballots shall be assorted into 
piles, placing in each pile only such ballots 
as shall contain the name of the same can- 
didate marked as the first choice. 

1 These rules are for use in the election or nomination of a 
single person by popular vote where there are more than two 
candidates. They are designed to aid two minorities to unite 
at an election and thus become a majority. As they are com- 
plete in themselves they can be adopted as a whole on motion 
and without being transcribed. 
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2. The ballots in each pile shall then be 
counted and the number thereof placed in 
the following form for returns in the first 
space opposite the names of the candidates : 



FIRST CHOICE 


SECOND CHOICE. 




A 


B 


C 


BLANK 


A 


7 




1 


6 





B 


20 


7 




10 


3 


C 


18 


5 


7 




6 


Total 


45 


12 


8 


16 


9 



3. Having so recorded those votes, the 
first-choice ballots cast for each candidate 
shall then be re-assorted into new piles 
each one of which shall contain only those* 
ballots on which the same candidate is 
marked as the second choice, all ballots 
having no second choice marked thereon 
being placed in a pile by themselves. 

4. The ballots in each new pile shall 
then be counted and the number thereof 
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shall be placed in the form for returns 
opposite the name of the candidate marked 
on such ballots as the first choice and 
under the name of the candidate marked 
on such ballots as the second choice and 
if no candidate is so marked then under 
the word " blank." l 

5. (If the same person is voted for at 
more than one polling place a rule should 
provide that the returns from each be sent 
to some central authority and there con- 
solidated.) 

RULES FOR ASCERTAINING RE8ULT. 

1. If the name of any candidate stands 
as first choice on a majority of all the bal- 
ots cast he is elected. 

2. If no candidate is thus elected, drop 
the name of the one having the least num- 
ber of first-choice votes and add the second- 

1 Thus in the form above given seven first-choice votes are 
recorded for A. On one of those ballots B was named as the 
second choice, and on six of them C was the second choice. 
These votes are therefore recorded in the same horizontal line 
with A's name and below those of B and C as indicated by the 
figures I and 6 in the form. It will be seen that B had twenty 
first-choice votes, and on those ballots A had seven and C had 
ten second-choice votes and three were blank. 
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choice votes cast by his supporters to the 
first-choice votes of the remaining candi- 
dates for whom they were given. If no 
candidate then has a majority, drop from 
the remaining candidates the one having 
the least number of votes then to his credit, 
and add the second-choice votes cast by his 
supporters to the first-choice votes of the 
remaining candidates for whom they were 
given. Repeat this operation until some 
candidate has a majority or until only two 
candidates remain. The one then having 
the greater number of votes to his credit 
will be elected. 1 

1 Applying these rules to the returns as given in the rules 
for canvassing the vote we notice that the total vote is forty- 
five and that no candidate has received a majority. There is, 
therefore, no election under rule I. This makes it necessary 
to proceed under rule 2. Instead of disregarding the will of 
persons who chance to think A most desirable, their choice 
as between B and C is given effect under that rule. This 
adds to B's twenty supporters one of A's, making B's total 
twenty-one. It also carries six of A's supporters over to C, 
and gives him a total of twenty-four, electing him by a majority 
vote. More may be found of this method in the Century 
Magazitte, December, 1890, p. 313, *' Election by the Ma- 
jority." It was adopted August 9, 1892, for the election of 
members of Parliament in Queensland, Australia. 
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A PRIMITIVE RULE FOR PROPORTIONAL REP- 
RESENTATION. 1 



Where more persons than one are to be 
elected to the same office (e. g., delegates 
to a convention) each voter shall vote for 
only one candidate, and the requisite num- 
ber of persons receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes shall be elected. 

1 This rule is given because of its simplicity rather than 
accuracy in securing proportional representation. It is used 
in Philadelphia by the Republican party in the election of 
ward executive committees and by the Democratic party to 
elect inspectors of election. It may well be taken as a first 
step towards a better method. In some primaries it can be 
readily adopted on motion. The rules following for quota 
elections, as well as many other methods not here given, will 
more accurately secure the desired result. For other methods 
see the works referred to in note at p. 30. 
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BULES FOB QUOTA ELECTIONS. 1 
BULE FOB VOTING. 

The same as on page 107. 

BULES FOB CANVASSING THE VOTES. 

The same as on page 107. 

BULES FOB ASCEBTAINING BESULT. 2 

Rule 1. When a candidate shall have 
received a quota of votes, to be ascertained 
as hereinafter provided, he shall be elected. 

2. A quota shall be the next whole 
number above the quotient obtained by- 
dividing the total number of first-choice 

1 These rules are designed to secure proportional representa- 
tion in the election of plural delegates or other plural repre- 
sentatives. They are complete in themselves and can be 
adopted as a whole without being transcribed. 

* See illustrative note following these rules. 
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votes by the number of persons to be 
elected plus one. * 

3. Where a candidate has received more 
than a quota, the second-choice votes of 
the voters who are in excess of such 
quota shall be credited to the candidates 
indicated as second choice. 

4. The votes which constitute the quota 
of each candidate having more than a 
quota of first-choice votes shall be (1) the 
votes of all those voters making no second 
choice 2 ; (2) the votes of all those voters 
whose second-choice candidate shall have 
received a quota of first-choice votes 8 ; (3) 
the votes of all those voters whose second- 
choice candidate shall have received the 
least number of first-choice votes, 4 and there- 

1 This is substantially the Droop quota, proposed in 186& 
by H. R. Droop, in a pamphlet on Methods of Electing 
Representatives \ London : Macmillan & Co. It is the quota 
adopted by Sir John Lubbock in his Representation , Lon- 
don : Swan Sonnenschein, & Co., 1885. It is the smallest 
number of votes which, if received by all the candidates 
elected, would still leave less than a quota. The quota of 
Mr. Hare and Mr. Andrae is obtained by dividing the total 
number of votes cast by the number of persons to be elected. 
Such a quota can be used here if desired. 

2 Otherwise they would have no elective power. 

8 As they are not needed by the second-choice candidate. 

4 As such a candidate is supposed to be the least desirable. 
8 
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after, in order, the votes of all those voters 
whose second-choice candidate received the 
next higher number of first-choice votes 
until the said quota is filled ; but when the 
excessive votes then remaining to be cred- 
ited would give any candidate more than a 
quota, that excess shall form a part of the 
quota in lieu of an equal number of votes 
having an unappropriated second-choice 
last forming a part of the quota as afore- 
said. 

5. When more than one candidate shall 
have more than a quota of votes standing 
to his credit the votes which shall be used 
to make up such a quota shall be ascer- 
tained first of the candidate then having 
the largest number of votes standing to his 
credit. 

6. When the quota of a candidate shall 
be partly composed of second-choice votes, 
the votes which constitute this quota shall 
be (1) the second-choice votes placed to 
his credit, 1 and thereafter first-choice votes, 
in the order as provided in Rule 4. 

1 Otherwise they would have no elective power. 
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7. When the process indicated above 
shall fail to reveal any additional candidate 
having a quota, the votes of the persons 
who gave their first choice to the candidate 
having at this stage the least number of 
votes to his credit * shall be credited to the 
candidates indicated as second choice. 

8. When by this process it shall appear 
that a candidate has a quota of votes to 
his credit, the votes which constitute his 
quota shall be ascertained as provided in 
Rule 6, and the votes in excess of his quota 
shall be credited to the candidates indi- 
cated as second choice who shall not have 
a quota to their credit. 

9. The process prescribed in rules 7 and 
8 shall be repeated until the number of 
candidates having to their credit a quota 
of votes or fraction thereof shall be equal 
to the number to be chosen, and they shall 
be deemed elected. 

10. When it shall appear that any two or 
more candidates have to their credit an 
equal number of votes, the one who re- 
ceives the greatest number of first-choice 

1 As such a candidate is supposed to be the least desirable. 
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votes shall be preferred, and if those num- 
bers shall be equal, the one whose name 
appears as second choice on the greater 
number of ballots shall be preferred. 

Note. — As a partial illustration of the working of these 
rules it is assumed that in an election of three delegates there 
were five candidates, and that each received the number of 
first-choice votes set opposite his name in the following re- 
turns, and that the supporters of each such candidate indicated 
their second choice as recorded on the line opposite the name 
of such candidate. 



FIRST CHOICE. 


SECOND CHOICE. 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


BLANK 


A 


ioo 




1 


3 


60 


20 


16 


B 


50 

1 

1 


^ 2 




30 


10 


5 


3 


C 


1 

30 

1 


IO 


15 




2 




3 


D 


20 


12 


1 


2 




5 




E 


15 | 


3 


2 


7 


3 






Total 


215 


27 


19 


42 * 


75 


30 


22 



The total number of votes cast being 215, and the number 
of candidates to be elected being three, the quota, as per rule 
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2, would be 54. As one of the candidates, A, has one hundred 
first choice, he is elected (Rule i) and has a surplus. The 
votes of the forty-six voters who are not needed to form a part 
of A's quota go to the credit of other candidates, as indicated 
by the second choice (Rule 3). The identity of those forty-six 
voters is learned by ascertaining who remain after making up 
A's quota (Rule 4). Applying that rule we separate those 
100 votes into two classes, and for convenience place them on 
separate lines in the formula on p. 119, those to be " used " for 
A's quota and those to be " transferred " to other candidates. 

Thus we find that the votes used to make up A's quota con- 
sists of 16 (blanks as to the second choice) + 20 (supporters of 
E on second choice) -f- 18 (of the supporters of D on the 
second choice) = 54. This leaves the remaining forty-six 
superfluous votes to be transferred according to the second 
choice (Rule 3). Of that number 1 is to be transferred to B, 
3 to C, and 42 to D. To make these transfers from A, we 
place these figures in the column headed " Transfers from A," 
and on the line for votes to be " used " in making up the 
quotas of the several candidates to whom they are to be trans- 
ferred. Thus 1 is placed in the 4< Transfers-f rom-A " column, 
in B's section on the line for votes " used " to make B's quota. 
In a similar manner 3 are transferred to C and 42 to D. 

At this stage it will be noticed that B.has 51 to his credit, 
while C has 33, D 62, and E 15. D therefore is elected and 
has 8 more than a quota. It now becomes necessary to ascer- 
tain which of the 62 votes standing to his credit are used to 
make up his quota, and which are to be transferred. This is 
done by separating those votes into two classes — to be *' used" 
and to be " transferred" — the same as A's votes. By Rule 6 
D's quota is found to be composed of 42 (second choice votes 
transferred from A) + 12 (the number of D's supporters who 
voted for A on second choice) = 54. This leaves the remain- 
ing eight superfluous votes to be credited to other candidates, 
according to the second choice (Rule 3). Of that number 1 is 
to be transferred to B, 2 to C, and 5 to E. To make these 
transfers from D, we place these figures in the column headed 
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4 * Transfers from D " and on the line for votes " used "in 
making up the quotas of the several candidates to whom they 
are transferred. Thus I is placed in the 4 ' Transfers-from-D '' 
column in B's section on the line for votes " used " to make up 
B's quota. In a similar manner 2 are transferred to C and 5 
to E. 

The election of two candidates being ascertained, we pro- 
ceed to ascertain the third. It will be noticed that at this 
stage B has 52 to his credit, while C has 35, and £ 20. As no 
one of these candidates appears to have a quota to his credit, 
the votes of the persons who gave their first choice to E have 
their votes transferred according to their second choice (Rule 7). 
To make these transfers from E, we place them in the column 
headed •' Transfers from E " and on the lines for votes "used" 
in making up the quotas of the several candidates to whom 
they are to be transferred. Thus 2 are placed in the " Trans- 
fers-from-E" column, in B's section on the line for votes 
"used" to make B's quota. In a similar manner 7 are trans- 
ferred to C. The other votes cast for E cannot be transferred. 
Three would go to A, but, as his quota is full, he does not 
need them, and they are placed in a line marked " not used." 
The same may be said of 3 other votes, which would otherwise 
go to D. As E has retired from the contest, the five votes 
which were transferred to him from D have also become use- 
less, and may be carried down to the line for "not-used" 
votes. This line therefore shows : that 1 1 votes are ' * not 
used," that the first-choice candidate of 5 voters (D) was 
elected without their assistance, and that, although the other 6 
did not seoure the election of their first-choice candidate, as a 
matter of fact their second-choice candidates were elected 
without their aid. 

Now, adding up the votes to the credit of B and C respec- 
tively, we find that B has 54 and C 42. B is therefore elected, 
and the 42 votes standing to the credit of C, being "not 
used," are placed in the line and column so marked. Thus 
A, D, and B are elected each by a full quota, making a total 
of 162. To this add 53 votes " not used," and the 215 votes 
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FORMULA FOR ASCERTAINING RESULT. 
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will be accounted for. The result should always prove the 
correctness of the work. 

An analysis of the* " not used" votes is not without interest. 
It shows that, although 53 are so designated, all the voters are 
represented either by the candidates of their first or second 
choice, except the three voters who voted for C as their first 
choice, but failed to designate any second choice, and the 
seven voters who voted for E as their first choice and for C as 
their second choice. 

With a different quota the figures would be different, but 
with the quota used by Mr. Hare and Mr. Andrae the same 
candidates would be elected. That quota would be 72. A 
would be elected by a full quota, B by 68 votes, and D by 49 
votes, leaving 26 instead of 53 votes " not used." 
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Ascertaining result of election, rules for, 109 

Ballot, rules for blanket, 99 
Bi-lateral elections, 78 
Bi-party elections, 79 
Blanket ballot, rules for, 99 

Boston, delegates proposed in, 70 ; primaries in school houses, 
56 ; rules for proposing candidates, 97 

Candidates, rules for proposing, 95 

Canvassing votes, rules for, 107 

Committees, dominate parties, 22 ; make rules, 21 ; County, 

42 ; State and National, 37 
Constitutional safeguards, 24 
Convention, nominations by, 64 
Corporation resembles party, 17 
County organization, 42 
Crawford Co. system of nomination, 60 
Cumulative voting, 77 

Delegates, how proposed, 68 ; rules for proposing, 95 ; single 

or plural, 72 
Direct nominations, 59 
District committees, 46 

Election, methods of improved, 88 
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tri-, and multi-party, 79 ; majority and minority, 79 ; rules 
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Equality among members, 13 ; depends cm roles, 14 
Executive committee, 45 



Improve the primary, 91 
proved methods of ele 
[irect Dominations, 64 



Improved methods of election, 88 
Indin 



Large primaries, 26 
Laws or party rules, 15 

Majority elections, 79 ; roles for, 107 

Makers of party roles, 19 

Member, the unit, 17 

Members, equality among, 13, 30 ; unity of action of, 17 

Membership, qualification of, 21 

Methods, of election, improved, 88 ; of party, how improved, 

16. 
Milwaukee, law relating to primaries, 55 
Minorities discouraged, 31 
Minority elections, 79 

Mississippi, proportional representation in, 31 
Multi-lateral elections, 79 
Multi-party elections, 79 

National, committees, 37 ; organizations, 37 
Nominating committees, 69 

Nomination, by Crawford Co. system, 60 ; by direct vote, 59 ; 
by conventions, 64' 

Opposition ticket, 29, 70 

Organization, of parties, 32 ; committee as a factor, 34 ; con- 
vention as a factor, 35 ; primary as a factor, 32 

Party, organization, 32 ; constitutional government, 19 ; com- 
pared with corporation, 17 ; defined, 11 ; functions of, 11 ; 
representation within, 28 ; school for representation, 28 ; 
rules or laws, 15 ; rules, makers of, 19 

Plural, delegates, 72 ; elections, 78 ; vote, 75 

Plurality elections, 79 

Preferences in voting, 82 

Primary, elections, 52 ; controlled by committees, 21, 45, 49; 
improve the, 91 ; large, 26 ; non-attendance, reason for, 
31 ; members participate only at, 24 ; pivot of reform, 35 ; 
regulated by law, 54 ; school for proportional representa- 
tion, 28 ; organization, 48 ; small, 25 
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Proportional representation, object of, 29 ; depends on meth- 
ods of election, 74 ; methods of election for, 30, 88 ; rules 
for, in, 112 ; in Mississippi, 31 ; within party, 28 

Proposing delegates, 70 ; rules for, 95 ; in Boston, 68 ; in 
Boston, rules for, 97 

Quota elections, rules for, 112 

Regular ticket, 29, 69 

Representation, proportional, 28 ; methods of election, 88 ; 
within party, 28 

Result, of single elections ascertained, 109 ; of plural elections 
ascertained, 112 

Returns of vote, how made, 107 

Rules, makers of, 19 ; made by committees, 21 ; how im- 
proved, 16 ; adapted to membership, 12 ; of county com- 
mittees, 42 ; national parties have no, 37 ; relating to 
primaries, 56 ; States having, 38 ; for a blanket ballot, 99 ; 
for canvassing the votes, 107 ; for majority elections, 107 ; 
for proportional representation, in, 112; for proposing 
candidates, 95 ; for proposing candidates in Boston, 97 ; 
for quota elections, 112 ; for secret voting, 101 ; for single 
elections, 107 ; single elections, ascertaining result, 109 ; 
for voting with second choice, 107 

Second choice in voting, 82 ; rules for, 107 
Secret, ballot, 26 ; voting, rules for, 101 
Single, elections, 78 ; delegates, 72 ; vote, 75 
Small primaries, 25 

State, committees, 37 ; organizations, 37 ; organizations hav- 
ing rules, 38 

Tri-lateral elections, 79 
Unanimous elections unnatural, 29 

Votes of equal value, 13 ; defined, 82 ; how canvassed, 107 
Voting, 82 ; with second choice, rules for, 107 
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